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In late 1953, the Texas State Federa- 
tion of Labor (AFL) and the American 
GI Forum of Texas published the results 
of a survey, entitled ‘‘What Price Wet- 
backs?”’ in which the problems resulting 
from the practically unhampered flow 
of low-wage Mexican labor into Texas 
were discussed and documented in con- 
siderable detail. 

It would be impossible, of course, to 
estimate the effect of that report. We do 


There is no major wetback problem 
today. The task of ridding the U. S. of 
its heavy wetback population, rated 
as an absolute impossibility by a great 
number of people a little more than a 
year ago, was accomplished by the U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
in June and July, 1954. 

Estimates as to the actual number 
of wetbacks deported or who voluntarily 
left the country during 1954 run from 
1% million to 1% million. In the San 
Antonio District, which includes all of 
Texas with the exception of the far 
western counties in the El Paso and 
Trans-Pecos areas, wetback apprehen- 
sions for the first seven months of 1954 
totaled 199,397! in the same District 
for the first seven months of 1955 a 
total of 16,464 wetbacks have been ap- 
prehended and deported. 

The monthly comparative breakdown 
of wetback apprehensions in the San An- 
tonio District reflects the changed situ- 
ation: 


Probably one of the most noticeable 
results of the 1954 wetback cleanup in 
the Rio Grande Valley of Texas by the 
USINS Border Patrol Task Force is the 
drastic reduction in crime. 

In June, 1953, Hidalgo County Dis- 
trict Attorney Joe R. Alamia stated 
“Present figures show 85% of the 
felonies committed in our county are by 
aliens. At least 95% of our burglaries 
are committed by illegal entrants and 
50% of our murder cases are those of 
aliens.” 

On August 2, 1955, Mr. Alamia’s suc- 
cessor, District Attorney Jim Bates, 
checked the records and reported that 
in January, 1955, the Hidalgo County 
Grand Jury had returned 47 indict- 
ments, 11, about 23%, of which in- 
volved illegal aliens. In March, there 
were 47 indictments, with eight felonies 


INTRODUCTION 


know that it was given wide publicity 
and that the deplorable conditions de- 
scribed in the report helped in shocking 
many people and agencies into action. 

But regardless of where the credit 
lies, the fact remains that a great deal 
has been done to remedy the situation. 
It would be an exaggeration to say that 
the wetback problem has been elimi- 
nated, but there is ample evidence that 
it has been solved in part. In the process 
of slowing the heavy wetback influx to 
a bare trickle, however, many of the 


The Wetback Problem 


evils of the wetback system have been 
transferred to the bracero system. As a 
result, the bracero program in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas has 
assumed, in large measure, the trap- 
pings of “legalized wetbackism.”’ 

In this report on developments since 
publication of “What Price Wetbacks?” 
we depend on the earlier, more com- 
plete report to provide necessary back- 
ground. We report herein only on de- 
velopments and the situation as we find 
it now. 


1954 1955 Agricultural Industrial 

Monthly totals Monthly totals Workers Workers Others 
Jan. 22,186 2705 Not broken down 
Feb. 17,771 2452 577 573 1291 
Mar. 23,068 2507 620 551 1329 
Apr. 22,505 2086 519 367 1193 
May 33,741 2028 504 509 1008 
June 34,028 2083 467 464 1141 
July 46,099 2603 909 306 1379 


Listed as “agricultural workers’’ were 
percentage of “industrial wetbacks’’ in- 
those wetbacks actually apprehended 
while working on a farm or ranch. Wet- 
backs caught working in non-agricul- 
tural work were listed as industrial 
workers, while ‘others’? includes the 
transients, house maids and prostitutes. 

A large percentage of the ‘“indus- 
trials’ apprehended were illegal aliens 
living in the U. S. with false documenta- 
tion, in the form of “delayed birth cer- 
tificates’’ or other equally fraudulent 
papers. 

In the 1953 survey report, wetbacks 
classed as “industrials” represented a 
very minor percentage of the total, ap- 
proximately 3.5 per cent. In 1954 the 


Wetbacks and Crime 


and one misdemeanor by aliens, a total 
of 9, approximately 18%. In the May 
term, the Grand Jury returned 16 in- 
dictments only one of which involved an 
illegal entrant, a percentage of approxi- 
mately 6%. 

The Hidalgo County Sheriff’s Depart- 
ment, which had reported in 1953 ‘‘the 
situation, because of the heavy wetback 
traffic, is almost beyond control,’”’ now 
reports that the crime rate, according 
to the Department’s latest tabulations, is 
down 75% from 1953 and almost com- 
pletely under control. 

In 1953, McAllen Chief of Police Clint 
D. Mussey stated among other things, 
“The percentage of illegally entered 
aliens in this city certainly increases 
by many times the work of the local 
law enforcement officer.” He now re- 
ports that burglaries by illegal entrants 
in McAllen are “almost nil.” 


creased to 5 per cent. For the first six 
months in 1955, however, the percent- 
age of industrials as compared with 
agricultural workers, increased to 75 
per cent. This includes construction 
workers, hotel workers, warehouse em- 
ployees, bootmakers, and other types of 
skilled or semi-skilled craftsmen. 

A number of former wetbacks have 
legalized their status in the U.S. and 
have acquired a Resident Alien status. 
The Immigration identification issued to 
them is known as the 1-151 card. The 
magnitude of this can be gauged by the 
fact that for the first seven months in 
1955, in the San Antonio District alone, 
a total of 26,487 1-151s have been 
issued. 


Wetback prostitution, which flour- 
ished in 1953 and the early part of 1954 
in a number of Valley border towns, to- 
day is practically non-existent. In East 
Donna, which had the reputation of be- 
ing the widest-open town where wet- 
back prostitutes plied their trade over 
the weekends, 900 wetback prostitutes 
were arrested and deported between 
June ‘and October, 1954. 

In all Texas border towns and cities 
in 1953, jail space was at a premium. 
Practically all of them were filled to 
capacity, with some reporting that cots 
were being placed in hallways and other 
spaces to accommodate prisoners. All, 
according to national] standards, were 
“overcrowded.” 

In July, 1955, reports indicate that 
the situation has changed radically 
since 1953. Most agencies report ade- 
quate jail space and facilities. 


It is still too early to get a complete 
picture of the change in the financial 
situation of the Lower Valley resulting 
from the elimination of the wetback 
problem, but business figures already in- 
dicate a substantial improvement. 

In the business chart showing retail 
sales in McAllen, as published in ‘‘What 
Price Wetbacks?” the date of Decem- 
ber 1952 was taken as 100, and an index 
was established reflecting the value of 
retail sales month by month. It was 
particularly noted that business slumped 
badly during the cotton-picking season 
when it should have boomed (as con- 
trasted with other cotton areas where 


Sufficient time has not elapsed since 
elimination of the wetback influx as a 
major menace to detect any appreciable 
change in the disease incidence rates in 


The 1954 wetback Task Force raids 
brought the wetback traffic to a virtual 
standstill, brought the alien problem un- 
der control, and established, for all in- 
tents and purposes, a closed border, a 
situation which many had predicted as 
impossible. 

A number of noticeable changes have 
taken place in the Border Patrol since 
General Joseph M. Swing was named 
Commissioner of Immigration in 1954. 
The Border Patrol, still functioning asa 
law enforcement body, now functons 
with precision, timing and efficiency of 
a trained military or semi-military body. 
For general border patrolling, the units 
are divided into squads and task forces. 
The Patrol Inspectors travel and work 
in teams, integrated into a squad or a 
Task Force. Besides the units which re- 
main as permanent units in district 
areas, there are highly mobile, self-con- 
tained Task Forces which can be moved 
at a moment’s notice. These Task 
Forces work with coordinated communi- 
cations networks, planes, jeeps, walkie- 
talkie equipped foot patrols, and are 
supported by buses and heavier trans- 
portation equipment. 

All border areas are divided into dis- 
tinct zones and sectors. Each sector 
headquarters is thoroughly familiar 
with the various ‘‘Operations”’ covering 
the phases of mass-naiding. Within 
hours, a composite Task Force consist- 
ing of the permanent sector units and 
any number of mobile units, completely 
coordinated, can put any one of a num- 
ber of “Operations” into effect and 
Sweep through any given area, covering 


Business Effects 


cotton-pickers wages sent retail busi- 
ness up). 

Reports of retail sales in McAllen 
prior to the wetback cleanup in mid- 
1954 showed business running along 
about the same as 1953. But imme- 
diately following the wholesale roundup 
and deportation of wetbacks, business 
picked up sharply, climbing steadily 
from August through December when 
the index reached a peak of 131. De- 
spite the post-Christmas drop to 92 
in January, 1955 (compared with 67 in 
January, 1952, and 71 in January, 1953, 
and 82 in January, 1954), retail sales 
have continued at levels ranging from 
30 to 40 index points above 1953 levels. 


Health and Sanitation 


the Lower Rio Grande Valley. Observers 
predict, however, that the clean-up of 
the most sordid housing situations, elim- 
ination of principal prostitution centers 


The Border Patrol 


huge sections of a particular zone or 
sector. 

Until 1954, it was the custom for 
Border Patrolmen on the Texas-Mexican 
border to work in suntans and the most 
comfortable hat obtainable. Personal ap- 
pearance was of secondary importance 
to a group of men who admitted in 195; 
and early 1954 that they were seldom, 
if ever, holding their own against an 
ever-increasing wetback traffic. The Pa- 
trol was undermanned and lacked equip- 
ment and facilities. In the heavier wet- 
back areas, Border Patrol morale was 
extremely low. Personnel turn-over was 
very high during the cotton picking 
seasons. Under constant editorial attack 
from Valley newspapers, the personnel 
turnover in the McAllen sector reached 
as high as 30%. Patrolmen were insult- 
ed by farmers, denied admittance to res- 
taurants, their children harassed in 
school, and their wives socially ostra- 
cized. Personality clashes developed be- 
tween Border Patrolmen and farmers. 
Any minor incident caused by such fric- 
tion was given wide publicity in the 
Valley press, with the Border Patrolman 
as the “‘villain.”” Minor incidents were 
deliberately exploited out of all propor- 
tion. The Border Patrol was the ‘‘Ges- 
tapo,” the men were the “goon squads.” 

Immediately after the Task Force 
raids in the Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
during the latter part of 1954, a large 
scale personnel transfer operation went 
into effect. 

Veteran patrolmen who found it dif- 
ficult to maintain the new rigid stand- 
ards of efficiency retired from the Serv- 


As another indicator, the University 
of Texas Bureau of Business Research 
reports that retail sales in the four 
counties of the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley in June, 1955, were 31 per cent 
higher than in June, 1954, the largest 
percentage increase of any district in 
the state. Furthermore, retail sales in 
the four counties in the period January- 
June, 1955, were 23 per cent above sales 
in the same period of 1954, an im- 
provement surpassed by only one other 
of the 12 reporting districts in the state. 

The dollars of the re-employed citizen 
workers in the Valley are once again 
ringing the cash registers of Valley 
businessmen. 


and the general improvement in condi- 
tions is certain to show up in declining 
disease rates. 


ice. Others, whose loyalty to the Service 
and Service policy was questionable, 
were asked to hand in their resigna- 
tions. In areas where bitter enmities had 
developed between veteran patrolmen 
and farmers, the patrolmen were trans- 
ferred, thereby reducing friction and 
unnecessary tensions. By January 1, 
1955, the Border Patrol had become a 
streamlined organization. Suntans and 
“comfortable hats’ were discontinued. 
Every Patrol Inspector worked in full 
uniform; neatness and appearance were 
stressed. New Patrol Inspectors—young- 
er, more aggressive—began to fill the 
vacancies caused by the mass transfers. 
Higher appropriations made it possible 
to increase the number of vehicles, 
equipment and positions. 

Schools were set up to train investi- 
gators, intelligence officers and other 
specialists. Higher efficiency ratings 
were awarded when justified. Grade in- 
creases were given those who merited 
them. The morale in the Patrol rose 
sharply. The public, slow to realize the 
importance of the wetback clean-up and 
the eradication of a great number of the 
evil ramifications directly attributable 
to the wetback traffic, began to acquire 
a new respect for the Border Patrol. 
Farmers, who had fought the Patrol 
bitterly during the wetback drives, be- 
gan to admit that the patrolmen weren’t 
such a bad bunch of fellows. The pres- 
tige of the organization rose. By March, 
1955, it was generally admitted all 
along the border that the ‘day of the 
wetback was over” and that the Border 
Patrol ‘“‘means business.” 


———————__9 _. 9 


More time is now being devoted to 
the long and tedious job of tracking 
down false claims of citizenship. The 
professional smugglers with their coun- 
terfeit passports are more active than 
ever before. The ‘‘pateros’” or boatmen, 
who smuggled wetbacks across the river 


for a pittance while the border was rel- 
atively wide open, are almost completely 
out of business. Today, the emphasis in 
alien smuggling is on “false documen- 
tation,” with the price for preparing 
such documents running from 1,500 
pesos on up. With so much money in- 


volved in the smuggling traffic, a more 
intelligent and smoother’ operating 
“smuggler” has taken over to replace 
the ‘‘patero.’’ To counteract this new 
phase of alien smuggling, special inves- 
tigating and intelligence units have been 
established within the Patrol. 


The Much Criticized Bracero ‘Round-Up’ 


During the month of April, 1955, 
newspapers carried stories that the Bor- 
der Patrol was removing groups of 
braceros from their places of employ- 
ment where it had been determined that 
the employer was paying under con- 
tract wages. Some of the stories inti- 
mated that the braceros were being de- 
ported. Others charged the action 
caused the bracero to lose a consider- 
able amount of work time, while he was 
guaranteed against this by the Inter- 
national Labor Agreement and _ the 
Standard Work Contract. In Washing- 
ton, the authority of the Commissioner 
of Immigration to do this was chal- 
lenged. 

The “operation” was, in reality, a 
series of test cases to show the farmers 
that breaches of contract could cause 
them to lose their braceros and to be 
made ineligible to contract Mexican na- 
tionals. 

In each sector from Brownsville to 
Del Rio, three contracting farmers’ 
names were chosed at random from the 
files listing those in violation of con- 
tract. The braceros employed on these 
farms were contacted by an investigator 
of the Border Patrol who discussed the 
“transfer’’ plan with the braceros in 
advance. They were given the reasons 
for the “transfer” and assured that if 
they were not re-employed by the farm- 
er-employer after the plan had been 
executed, they would be recontracted, 


The so-called ‘‘bracero program” of 
legally contracting Mexican farm work- 
ers was drafted as a wartime emer- 
gency agricultural labor supplement, a 
stop-gap measure to fill vacancies cre- 
ated by agricultural workers who had 
been absorbed into the Armed Forces 
and the industrial areas as defense 
plant workers. At the end of the ‘‘emer- 
gency,” it was assumed that there 
would be no further need for import- 
ing labor from other countries, but the 
“bracero program,”’’ instead of being 
discontinued, appears to have become a 
permanent fixture in our agricultural 
labor economy, growing larger and more 
complicated each successive year. 

The necessity for this program has 
been challeged repeatedly since 1946. 
The most recent challenge was leveled 


as provided by Article 27 of the In- 
ternational Labor Agreement, to an- 
other employer. The operation was con- 
ducted with the approval and prior 
knowledge of all of the braceros in- 
volved in the operation and the Mexican 
Consuls. 

At 6 a.m. on the morning of the oper- 
ation, uniformed Border 
driving buses, not trucks, picked up the 
braceros and took them to the Con- 
tracting Centers. The employer farmers 
had been invited to be at the Center 
where each was informed as to the 
reasons for the proposed transfer and 
was told that if he would sign the 
pledge and make restitution, his brace- 
ros would be returned. Once the farmer 
signed the pledge, the braceros were 
immediately returned to their original 
places of employment. All were back at 
work before noon of that same day. 
Only three farmers in each four Sectors 
were chosen; the total number of bra- 
ceros involved was less than 200. 

Interviews with some of these bra- 
ceros after the operation revealed that 
some of the farmers paid for the half 
day lost by the braceros in the transfer 
from the farm to the Contracting Cen- 
ter and back. Of the twelve farmers, 
only one, in San Benito, refused to sign 
the pledge. The braceros under con- 
tract to him were recontracted to an- 
other farmer before noon that same 
day. The violating farmer sold his cot- 


Patrolmen 


The Bracero Program 


in April, 1955, when considerable oppo- 
sition was organized against the pas- 
sage of House Bill 3922, which proposed 
to extend the International Labor 
Agreement and the contracting of Mexi- 
can Nationals indefinitely. As passed, it 
provided a three-year extension. 

The proponents of the measure would 
have us believe that without this “‘great- 
ly needed” imported labor supply, our 
crops will go unharvested, millions of 
dollars in foods and fibers will be lost 
to the national ecenomy, and our food 
supplies will diminish to a dangerously 
low level. This picture of utter ruin for 
our agricultural economy has been 
painted so often that there are a great 
number of people who actually believe 
that such a situation could exist. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 


ton crop in the field to a cotton gin. 
He is, however, still liable for the wages 
owing, and could be made to pay the 
75% contract guarantee under the pro- 
visions of Article 27. 

The impact of the ‘‘transfers’” has 
been noticeable. A number of bracero 
users started paying the 50c an hour 
minimum. Toward the latter part of 
April, 1955, after working for months 
at 30¢ and 35¢ an hour, citizen farm 
labor was being offered and paid 50¢ 
and 55¢ an hour. 

While it must be admitted that these 
“transfer examples’? have not resulted 
in aS much improvement as expected, 
there have been improvements in a 
number of localities, and those who 
have benefited most by the operation 
are the domestic agricultural laborers. 

The Immigration Service has been 
criticized by some persons for ‘‘inter- 
fering” in the inforcement of these con- 
tracts, and for taking action which ap- 
peared to penalize the Braceros for vio- 
lations by his employer. It must be 
pointed out that recourse against an 
American citizen employer must fol- 
low the due process of law, however the 
alien’s legal status is dependent upon 
the compliance with the terms of the 
contract, any time any provision of the 
contract is violated by any person the 
alien’s status becomes illegal and the 
Immigration Service has the legal duty 
to deport him. 


ics, which has no particular interest in 
imported labor, estimates that there are 
over 14 million citizens in the United 
States employed or engaged in agricul- 
ture or some related phase of agricul- 
ture. It estimates that there are over 
one million migrating agricultural 
workers, citizens who travel throughout 
the country from one harvest to an- 
other. 

The total national peak of the citizen 
agricultural labor foree, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eeonomics, 
is estimated at over 15 million. 

In 1955, it is estimated that a total 
of 350,000 braceros will be contracted 
from Mexico. The total bracero force, 
largely a seasonal one, represents ap- 
proximately 2% of the national agri- 
cultural labor force in, the U.S. Yet, 


~ 


according to the proponents of imported 
labor, without this 2%, our agricul- 
tural ecenomy will collapse. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics over the years, has compared the 
efficiency and productivity of the in- 
dustrial workers and agricultural work- 
ers in the United States. The productiv- 
ity of the agricultural worker has in- 
creased at a rate approximately three 
times that of the industrial worker, yet 
his wage level has fallen, percentage- 
wise, far behind. And therein, perhaps, 
lies the crux of the ‘‘great need”’ for an 


imported labor supply from Mexico; it 
is cheap labor. The price is not af- 
fected by the law of supply and de- 
mand. The minimum wage rate is fixed 
by the government and this rate auto- 
matically becomes the prevailing rate. 
Even though this bracero element 
presently represents only 2% of the 
national farm labor force, its artifical 
wage rate affects the other 98%. Cer- 
tainly, in the Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
the 50-cent (or less) means that citi- 
zen workers must work for the same 
wage if they are to get jobs. Will the 


farmer pay $1 per hour for domestic la- 
bor when he can get bracero labor for 
50¢? The answer is obvious. Thus, the 
50-cent minimum, set not on the basis of 
supply and demand but by governmental 
action, becomes the prevailing wage. 
Thousands of Texas citizens thus are 
deprived of the opportunity to work in 
their own areas and are forced into 
migratory labor status. In this respect 
the bracero flood is as damaging to the 
economy of the country and the lives 
of American citizens as was the wet- 
back flood. 


Bracero Contract Enforcement and Compliance 


The International Labor Agreement 
and the bracero Standard Work Con- 
tract clearly specify the contractual 
obligations and conditions of both par- 
ties, the contracting farmer and the 
contract bracero. The language is clear. 
There are a considerable number of 
guarantees written for the sole bene- 
fit of the bracero. Among other things, 
he is guaranteed a minimum wage, a 
tenure of employment, minimum 75% 
of contract, transportation, insurance, 
adequate living quarters. He may choose 
to be fed by the farmer for a specified 
amount deductible from his earnings, 
or feed himself with utensils supplied by 
the contracting farmer. 

He is given the right to elect a spokes- 
man or representative of his own choos- 
ing to represent him in bargaining with 
the employer or in voicing complaints. 
Under certain conditions he may ask to 
be transferred without losing his right 
to be recontracted. 

Both governments pledged jointly to 
do all in their power to eradicate the 
traffic of illegal aliens, and it is clearly 
stipulated that any farmer who know- 
ingly employs wetbacks will be ineligi- 
ble to contract braceros. 

The Secretary of Labor is pledged not 
to certify a need for contract braceros 
if there are citizen workers available 
able and willing to do the work. Fur- 
ther, the braceros are not to be used 
to displace U.S. citizen agricultural 
labor. 

The International Labor Agreement, 
or Public Law 78, on paper, appears to 
have blocked all legal loop-holes for cir- 
cumvention of the Agreement. The po- 
licing of the program is entrusted to the 
Mexican Consuls and the USES Com- 
pliance staff. Their duties are to see 
that the Individual Work Contract and 
Agreement are complied with, to inves- 
tigate complaints, and to determine 
jointly action to be taken if a con- 
tract violation is established. Issues and 
complaints which cannot be determined 
by such joint action, are referred to 


higher joint authorities for investiga- 
tion, study and action. From this higher 
joint determination there is no appeal. 

In spite of the clearly stipulated con- 
tract conditions and the many pledges 
agreed to and signed, however, the In- 
ternational Labor Agreement and the 
Standard Work Contracts are being fla- 
grantly, brazenly and openly violated. 
In numerous instances, braceros are be- 
ing exploited, cheated out of wages, 
quartered in unsanitary housing, and 
forced to sleep under trees much like 
the wetback “paisanos’’ of the wetback 
era. In many areas, they have been 
reduced to the social and economic level 
of ‘legal wetbacks.” 

In the 1953 report braceros and their 
employers who were underpaying were 
named, as were the farms on which the 
braceros were working. Interviews with 
the few compliance officers along the 
border in 1953 revealed that as early 
as May, 1953, thousands of dollars had 
been recovered from employers of bra- 
ceros who had paid under contract 
wages. 

The USES Compliance Program staff 
is grossly undermanned and cannot pos- 
sibly give the type of compliance service 
to the bracero program intended by rep- 
resentatives of both governments. 

The cheating of braceros of their 
guaranteed wage, is the concern of the 
Mexican Consuls and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. If there were no direct effects 
of these practices on the innocent citi- 
zen laborer, the matter could be left 
up to the Mexican Consuls for a solu- 
tion. But, in accepting a sub-contract 
hourly wage, the bracero is establishing 
the offered wage for the citizen worker 
who must compete with the bracero. 

During the winter of 1954-55, the 
going agricultural hourly rate for citi- 
zen farm workers in the Lower Rio 


Grande Valley was 30¢ and 35¢ an 
hour; the hourly rate for the same do- 
mestics in 1953-54 had been 40¢ and 
45¢. For braceros for that same period 
1953-54, the prevailing wage was 40¢ an 


hour; by 1954-55, the bracero wages 
had dropped, in many cases, to 30¢ an 
hour. Underpaid braceros were required 
to sign payrolls showing they were paid 
50¢ an hour, or the minimum contract 
hourly wage. This practice is prevalent 
all along the border from the Del Rio 
area to Brownsville. It is practically 
non-existent in the El Paso and the 
Trans-Pecos areas where the contract- 
ing associations are directly opposed to 
any practices in violation of the Inter- 
national Labor Agreement and the 
Standard Work Contracts. 

Proponents of the bracero system 
have sought to minimize the situation. 
A number of high officials in various 
agencies of the U.S. government direct- 
ly involved in this program, either 
through misinformation or incomplete 
reports of actual field conditions, have 
gone on record with statistics which do 
not refiect, in any manner, the real 
truth of the situation. 

The matter of bracero complaints 
concerning wage underpayments in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley was brought 
to the attention of Rocco Siciliano, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, early in 
1955. He requested official information 
from E. L. Keenan, Chief of Employ- 
ment Security in the Farm Placement 
Bureau. In a letter from Mr. Keenan 
to Mr. Siciliano, dated March 8, 1955, 
and headed “Lower Valley of Texas— 
Kickback,’’ Mr. Keenan stated that for 
1954 in that area, there were 116 com- 
plaints filed on wage underpayments, 
and that there was positive evidence in 
about one-half of the cases that em- 
ployers had not paid the 50¢ per hour 
rate. No information was presented to 
indicate the number of braceros in- 
volved in these 116 complaints (one 
complaint might involve hundreds of 
braceros), the number of violating con- 
tracting farmers, or the amount of 
money involved. The letter inferred that 
the matter was of minor importance and 
that the situation had been rectified. 

During the Sub-Committee Hearings 


on House Bill 3822, when this letter 
was introduced for the records, Sub- 
Committee Chairman, Congressman E. 
C. Gathings of Arkansas inferred that 
there were only 116 braceros involved, 
and argued along the line that 116 bra- 
ceros out of the many, many thousands 
contracted in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley are ‘“‘a mighty meager number.” 


On March 20, 1955, W. H. Yeager, 
assistant-manager of the Hidalgo Con- 
tracting Center, stated in an interview 
that for the year 1954 the Center rec- 
ords showed that 621 bracero com- 
plaints had been filed, most of which 
concerned wage underpayments. Infor- 
mation was not yet available as to the 
total number of braceros involved, nor 
the number of violating contracting 
farmers. He stated that some of the 
complaints involved “a few’’ braceros, 
while others involved ‘‘sizeable groups.” 
He estimated the wage claims could run 
into the “hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lara." 

During the Catholic Council Confer- 
ence on Migratory Labor in Corpus 
Christi, April 22, 1955, under the di- 
rection of Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, 
John O’Grady of the Santa Barbara, 
California, office of the Department of 
Labor, stated in his address to the 
Conference that a short time earlier his 
office had conducted a survey among 
braceros, and “out of about 3,000 bra- 
ceros interviewed recently, only 15 com- 
plaints were aired and some of these 
were minor understandings .. .’’ This 
statement was in answer to some grave 
charges which had been leveled against 
the bracero compliance program in Cal- 
ifornia the previous day by Dr. Ernesto 
Galarza of California, one of the out- 
standing authorities on the subject of 
agricultural labor. Mr. O’Grady did not 
make this statement until after Dr. 
Galarza had left the Conference to re- 
turn to California. 

The April 1, 1955, edition of “EL 
ECO,” a weekly Spanish newspaper pub- 
lished by Leonelo Gonzalez in McAllen, 
carried a story of an interview by the 
publisher, with Bernardo Blanco, Mexi- 
ean Consul for the McAllen Consular 
District. Mr. Blanco is quoted as stat- 


In the Fall of 1954, the Mexican 
Bankers Association, in a news release 
to the Mexico City Daily ‘‘Excelsior,” 
reported that, in their nation-wide sur- 
vey of bracero earnings, they found that 
67 million dollars had been sent into 
Mexico through Postal and Bank Money 
Orders in the five-month peak period of 
bracero contracting. The peak load of 
Mexican contract braceros in the United 


ing that he had enough evidence to 
prove that more than 40% of the con- 
tracting farmers in that Consular Dis- 
trict were violating the wage provisions. 
The McAllen Mexican Consular District 
has the highest concentration of con- 
tracting farmers and braceros in the en- 
tire Lower Rio Grande Valley. Mr. 
Blanco has since stated that violations 
are at a higher percentage than he had 
reported in April. 

On March 31, 1955, the USINS Border 
-atrol moved into the bracero compli- 
ance field to do the investigative work 
which, because of undermanned staffs 
in the USES Compliance Program, could 
not be done by Compliance Officers. 

The investigations are conducted by 
skilled investigators of the Border Pa- 
trol. The investigation is documented 
and forwarded to the USINS District 
Office which forwards the information 
to the USES Regional Office in Dallas. 
The action to be taken is reached by 
Joint Determination of the Mexican 
Consul and the USES officers charged 
with this phase of the operation. 

In the period March 31, 1955, to Au- 
gust 3, 1955, in the McAllen Sector of 
the Border Patrol, 38 cases have al- 
ready been documented and transmit- 
ted. These 38 cases involve 38 contract- 
ing farmers and approximately 500 bra- 
ceros. As of August 3, the number of 
additional complaints filed for proces- 
sing involved 97 farmers, although no 
totals of the number of braceros in- 
yolved cases had been made. The few 
investigators working on these com- 
pliance investigations reported that 
some of the complaints involved only 
a few braceros, while one involved ap- 
proximately 1,100 braceros. 

During the same period in the McAI- 
len Sector, 34 contracting farmers who 
had 1801 contract braceros in their em- 
ployment, were found employing a total 
of 85 wetbacks in flagrant violation of 
Article 7 of the International Labor 
Agreement. 

Border Patrol Chief George Harrison 
of the McAllen Sector, on August 5, 
1955, stated that, besides the complaints 
already documented and the 97 in proc- 
ess, hundreds of complaints have being 


Bracero Earnings 


States in 1954 was 309,033. 

Simultaneously with the Bankers As- 
sociation release, Hacienda Federal, the 
Mexican Treasury Department released 
a concurring report and added that a 
similar amount, according to their esti- 
mates, had been carried back to Mexico 
by returning braceros, in the same pe- 
riod. 

The total amount involved, in dollars, 


received, practically all concerning bra- 
cero wage underpayments. 

Similar situations exist in the Browns- 
ville Sector. To a lesser degree the same 
violations of contract are being encoun- 
tered in the Laredo Sector and the Del 
Rio Sector which includes Hagle Pass. 
The El Paso District finds itself rela- 
tively free of these complaints, since 
the contracting Associations are policing 
their own bracero programs and enforc- 
ing compliance through the Associa- 
tions. 

It is a policy of the Border Patrol, 
since March 31, 1955, to write letters 
to all farmers named in the complaints. 
The farmer is informed that a com- 
plaint has been made and is asked to 
cooperate in the program by signing 
this pledge: 

“T solemnly and sincerely prom- 
ise that I will not in the future 
employ Mexican Nationals illegally 
in the United States and that I will 
diligently question and examine all 
prospective employees to insure 
that they are legal residents and 
will require similar action by my 
foreman or representatives. I also 
agree that in the future I will pay 
contract aliens in my employ the 
wages specified by the contract. 

“TJ further understand that any 
future violation of Section 7 by 
me will result in the prompt re- 
moval and termination of any Con- 
tract Workers in my employment 
and that I will be liable for all 
amounts due said workers includ- 
ing the 3% guarantee for the period 
shown on the Individual Contract.” 
Many farmers have signed these 

pledges, but a large number have ig- 
nored the letters and the pledge. 

While no complete information is 
available to show the actual amount 
of money involved in wage underpay- 
ments, an idea can be arrived at from 
the results of the investigation of one 
farmer of Edinburg, who had under 
contract 35 braceros. The joint findings 
state that the farmer was guilty of 
wage underpayment practices of $6,- 
732.50 from which $191 was deducted 
as authorized insurance payments. 


for the five month period under survey 
by both agencies was 134 million dol- 
lars. 

If these amounts are correct to within 
any degree of accuracy, then the aver- 
age monthly amount sent or taken back 
to Mexico per bracero is $86.60 or 
$21.65 per week. 

In the Lower Rio Grande Valley the 
total number of braceros contracted for 


the four counties, Starr, Hidalgo, Wil- 
lacy and Cameron, was approximately 
53,000. Multiplying the monthly aver- 
age of $86.60 per bracero by 53,000, a 
monthly average of $4,589,800 left the 
Valley monthly, or a total for five 
months of $22,949,000. Or 23 million 


There has been considerable contro- 
versy in the past few years over the 
bracero insurance program. Mexico has 
always stressed this phase of the In- 
ternational Labor Agreement and the 
Mexican bracero working in the United 
States is well protected and enjoys fair- 
ly complete coverage. 

In Texas there are four major 
ance companies and a number of minor 
companies writing bracero insurance. 
The four major companies, American 
Empire, American Investors, American 
Employers, and Mercury Life write the 
bulk of the bracero insurance. 

Monthly premiums range from a low 
of $3.65 to a high of $4.18, for farm 
hands, to $5.25 a month for ranch 
hands. Three of the major companies 
have a fixed premium of $3.95, the 
fourth, Mercury Life, charges $4.18. 

The coverage given by all companies 
is the same; the policy is a “package” 
policy and provides occupational, non- 
occupational and life coverage. Basic 
death benefit is $1,350 with an addi- 
tional $1,000 for occupational death. 

All medical and drug bills are paid 


isur- 


dollars earned in the Valley in a five- 
month period was sent across the river 
to be spent in Mexico. 

In 1955, with the bracero minimum 
wage rate established the same as it 
was in 1954, the monthly average per 
bracero should remain about the same. 
3ut this year there are 350,000 bra- 


Bracero Insurance 


for by the contracting farmer, prac- 
tically all of whom also have this type 
of coverage written into the bracero 
policy. This is one of the provisions 
of the International Labor Agreement, 
Article 19, and Section 3 of the Indi- 
vidual Work Contract. Section 6(2) cov- 
ers the authorized deductions which the 
contracting farmer may levy against the 
bracero. The pro-rata share of the pre- 
mium paid by the bracero, is an amount 
jointly determined by the Mexican Con- 
sul and the insurance companies. In 
Texas, but not including the El Paso 
and Trans-Pecos areas, the amount to 
be paid by the bracero is set at $2.00 
per month, or equivalent to one hour’s 
pay per week. 

In addition, the Standard Work Con- 
tract also lists the amounts to be paid 
for total or partial disability, which 
run from $25 for the the partial loss 
of a digit, to the full policy amount 
for permanent and total disability. 

Section 3 of the Standard Work Con- 
tract further states that insurance poli- 
cies will be obtained from an insurance 
company satisfactory to the Mexican 


ceros nationally and 75,000 on the four 
counties in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley. Thus the monthly transmittals to 
Mexico this year would be $6,395,000 
or a total for the five month period of 
$31,975,000, approximately 32 million 
dollars leaving the Lower Valley in a 
five-month period. 


Government in the absence of appli- 
cable State law. 

In June, 1955, a number of newspa- 
pers carried the story that Mexico was 
proposing to revamp the bracero in- 
surance program with one major con- 
cern to write all of the insurance. Later 
this proposal was amended to permit 
three or four major companies to divide 
the insurance between them. The en- 
tire program of bracero insurance was 
to be supervised by a representative of 
the Mexican Government. Another news 
story carried an item stating that Mex- 
ico was to receive 10% of the net 
profits accruing on the insuring of bra- 
ceros. The new program was to go into 
effect July 1, 1955. 

On August 5, 1955, a check with 
the insurance companies who entered 
the bracero insurance field originally, 
showed that they are all still writing the 
bracero insurance as they have been do- 
ing for the past three or four years. 
The new proposal from Mexico has not, 
at this date, gone into effect. 

No domestic workers have these guar- 
antees. 


Bracero Recruiting and Contracting 


The bracero recruiting program in 
Mexico has become one of the most 
abused phrases of the International La- 
bor Agreement. From it a considerable 
number of malpractices have sprung, 
all of which are detrimental not only 
to Mexico but also to the United States. 
The bracero victim of these practices, 
through ignorance of the relative hon- 
esty of the U.S. civil servant, assumes 
that since the civil servants in the bra- 
cero program in Mexico are dishonest, 
then, ipso facto, the U.S. counterparts 
are also dishonest. 

In agreeing to the exportation of a 
considerable number of farm workers, 
the Mexican Government had to con- 
sider a number of problems in her own 
agricultural economy. First, it could 
not agree to deplete its own agricul- 
tural labor force to its own detriment. 
Secondly, it saw the necessity of im- 
posing departure controls on the vari- 
ous political sub-divisions so that none 
of them would ever suffer from an agri- 
cultural labor shortage. This is highly 
important to Mexico where communica- 


tion systems in the rural areas are so 
antiquated that modern transportation 
or vehicular transportation is almost 
impossible. 

This well-intentioned ‘‘departure con- 
trol” on the part of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, however, became the first to be 
exploited. 

A bracero will not be considered in a 
Recruiting Center in Mexico without an 
Exit Permit issued him by the Presi- 
dente Municipal of the political subdivi- 
sion. 

The Exit Permit indicates that the 
bracero applicant has been subject to 
“departure control” as required by reg- 
ulations. At the start of the program, 
the officials issuing the Exit Permits 
accepted whatever monetary remunera- 
tion for their services the bracero cared 
to give. However, the requests for these 
permits grew, and soon a fixed fee for 
these permits became accepted by these 
officials. Today, the fee, which is illegal, 
is generally 50 pesos in Mexican cur- 
rency. 

At the Recruiting Centers similar 


practices became prevalent. For every 
work order received from a Contracting 
Center in the United States, there are 
usually 15 or 20 applicants for the job. 
This creates a highly competitive situ- 
ation among the applicants. In the early 
stages of the program, the bracero ap- 
plicants found that by “‘bribing’’ a Mex- 
ican official in the Recruiting Center, 
they would be given consideration. This 
practice became widespread, and soon 
the standard ‘“‘bite,”” or mordida, was a 
fixed sum, generally 300 pesos. 

A great proportion of braceros who 
reach a Contracting Center on the U.S. 
side of the border admit that they had 
to pay this sum before they were made 
eligible for contracting. 

The issue and the system have been 
thoroughly aired in the Mexican Cham- 
ber of Deputies and in the National Sen- 
ate Chambers. Mexican newspapers 
throughout the country have carried 
“exposes” of the system, naming those 
who were practicing this form of brib- 
ery, but the system still exists although 
to a lesser degree. 
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The Mexican States contributing the 
greatest numbers to the contracted bra- 
cero force, are, Guanajuato, Aguasca- 
liente, Zacatecas, Michoacan and San 
Luis Potosi. Yet none of these States 
are major cotton States. Few of the bra- 
ceros coming to the U.S. from these 
States are experienced cotton pickers, 
unless they have earlier spent consid- 
erable time in the U.S. as braceros or 
wetbacks. Their efficiency is low be- 
cause of lack of experience, but the con- 
tracting farmer is not aware of this 
until after the bracero has been con- 
tracted and is working. 

In an effort to by-pass the ‘‘mordida”’ 
system in the Recruiting Centers in 
Mexico and weed out the unsatisfactory 
braceros, General Swing, Commissioner 
of Immigration early in 1955, through a 
mutual understanding with Mexico, per- 
mitted the contracting of bracero ‘‘spe- 
cials.’’ These ‘“‘specials’’ were braceros 
who had received specialized training 
in the U.S. in tractor driving, irrigating, 
and the maintenance of farm equipment 
and machinery. Contracting farmers 
were allowed to name the braceros they 
needed and wanted. 

Later, a policy was established by 
which a “satisfactory’”’ bracero was al- 
lowed to retain his 1-100 card (the iden- 
tification card issued him by the U.S. 
Immigration Service) on which the 
farmer had noted that the bearer was 
a satisfactory worker. The bracero ‘‘spe- 
cial’ to be recontracted could bypass the 
Recruiting Center in Mexico and apply 
directly to the Contracting Center on the 
border where no ‘‘mordida’”’ system ex- 
ists. The I-100 identification card was 
invalid unless the holder was re-proc- 
essed and re-contracted. 

On August 8, 1955, a new system of 


The 1953 report’s many pictures show- 
ing the miserable and totally inadequate 
housing being used by wetbacks and 
braceros alike brought a flood of pro- 
tests from churches, health authorities 
and political officials. Only a few of the 
“hell-holes” of 1953 remain. ‘‘Tampi- 
quito”’ probably the filthiest and most 
miserable of all those visited in 1953, 
has undergone a ‘‘face-lifting.’’ The 
stench is gone, modern camps have been 
constructed; there is an abundance of 
running water for bathing and drinking. 
The old outhouses have been replaced by 
sanitary toilets. The buildings are paint- 
ed, and the entire area has a neat, or- 
derly appearance. 

This is true of a number of agricul- 
tural labor camps revisited within the 
last few months. 

But these are the more permanent 


identification for braceros was an- 
nounced by the U.S. Immigration Serv- 
ice. A bracero when entering the U.S. 
will be given an identification card as 
in the past, retaining it until his con- 
tract ends. Upon departure from the 
U.S. the bracero, in the company of 
his employer or his employer’s agent, 
will appear at the Contracting Center 
through which he entered, and the card 
will be surrendered. Prior to surrender- 
ing the card, the employer or his agent 
will note on it whether the bracero 
has been satisfactory. This will be done 
by placing an “S’’ on the card. A bra- 
cero with an “S” on his card will be 
given a laminated card similar to the 
other, bearing a photograph and descrip- 
tion of the individual. The worker will 
take this card back to Mexico with him 
and retain it until he returns to the U.S. 
again for agricultural work. 

The plan also provides that when 
the contractor desires to recontract 
workers the following year, he will be 
able to ask for the same workers he 
had under employment the previous 
year. Such workers will be notified to 
appear, not at the Monterrey, Mexico, 
processing center, but directly to the 
reception center. 

When the bracero reports to the re- 
ception center, he presents the lami- 
nated card and is quickly processed and 
delivered to the contractor. 

Four specific benefits of the new pro- 
cedure: 

(1) A contractor has the oppor- 
tunity to obtain the services of the 
same workers year after year. 

(2) The worker also has the 
same privilege of working for the 
same individual year after year if 
he desires. 


Bracero Housing 


camps, housing bracero “specials’”’ prac- 
tically on a year-round basis. During 
the cotton season, when the bracero 
population in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley shoots from a normal of 15,000 
to 75,000 as it did this year, a great 
number of braceros are still to be found 
sleeping out in the brush, under shelters 
made from canvas stretched between 
the trees, in old barns, abandoned ware- 
houses, and in caves cut into the river 
bank. 

In a number of border towns, pro- 
posals are being made to correct this 
situation. The most recent was in July, 
1955, when a group of Weslaco citizens 
proposed to build a camp to house 3,000 
braceros. The braceros would be housed 
and fed for a reasonable fee, and the 
camp would be used, presumably, only 
during the heavy contracting season. 


(3) The procedure eliminates 
the necessity of processing each 
year all of the workers through 
Monterrey and then again at the 
reception center. 

(4) Workers who are not quali- 
fied to do agricultural work will be 
weeded out. 

The weakness in this proposal aimed 
at eradicating two evils in the bracero 
program is the creation of another 
weakness, the “blacklisting” of a bra- 
cero. 

A bracero, knowing that such a sys- 
tem of identification and recommenda- 
tion is in force will hesitate to file a 
complaint against his employer, irre- 
spective of how many breaches of con- 
tract have been committed by the em- 
ployer. It is not reasonable to assume 
that the employer will rate as “satis- 
factory’? a bracero who has filed a com- 
plaint. On the contrary, he will be more 
inclined to recommend a bracero who is 
not necessarily a satisfactory worker 
but one who is docile and agreeable to 
any proposal, just or unjust, of the 
employer. 

Such a situation could be alleviated 
by periodic spot checks at the Contract 
Center in direct interviews with bra- 
eeros whose contracts had expired and 
who were not rated as ‘“‘satisfactory”’ to 
determine the reason for their being de- 
nied the rating of ‘‘S’” by their former 
employer. 

Certainly the determination of a bra- 
cero’s rating should not be entirely left 
up to the discretion of the employer in 
view of the likelihood of sanctions and 
pressures to which the bracero might be 
subject and his susceptibility to the 
stronger economic factor as represented 
by the employer. 


The city officials of Weslaco have be- 
come concerned about bracero housing 
and sanitation. Recently seven contrac- 
tors of braceros were fined for main- 
taining unsanitary bracero living quar- 
ters. All were fined $10 and costs and 
warned that a second offense would 
draw a more severe penalty. 

Earlier in the year, a representative 
of the Mexican Embassy in Washing- 
ton paid a visit to the Lower Valley to 
analyze the bracero situation. Accom- 
panied by General Miguel Calderon, at 
that time head of the Mexican section 
of the program, and Tom Schock, Chief 
Compliance Officer in the area for the 
USES, both Sr. Delgado and Mr. Schock 
agreed to keep separate notes. 

Fifty-five bracero camps were picked 
at random by Sr. Delgado for inspection 
in the four Valley counties. After the 


inspection tour, the notes were com- 
pared. Sr. Delgado had listed 50 camps 
as “very good,” ‘excellent,’ or ‘‘mag- 
nificent.” Five were listed as “bad.” 
Mr. Schock had listed 49 as “adequate,” 


Contributing to the large wetback 
population in the industrial belt of the 
mid-central States is a large number 
of braceros who have ‘‘jumped’’ con- 
tract. While the actual number has 
never been computed, the Government 
of Mexico publicly voiced ‘‘concern’”’ 
over the welfare of an estimated 50,000 
Mexican nationals who had been con- 
tracted for agricultural work in the 
U.S. but had not returned to the Re- 
public at the expiration of their con- 
tracts. 

The 50,000 estimate by the Mexican 
Government has been challenged by 
Department of Labor officials in Wash- 
ington who contend that this is ‘a 
gross exaggeration.’”’ It is the conten- 
tion of some of these officials that a 


The Domestic Agricultural Worker 


The lot of the domestic agricultural 
worker has improved considerably since 
the mass deportation of the wetbacks 
in the summer of 1954, but the same 
worker is still faced with a number of 
economic problems arising directly from 
the bracero program. 

The annual migration of citizen agri- 
cultural workers starts in South Texas 
during the latter part of March, with 
the first migrating groups leaving for 
the State of Washington. Around April 
15 the second, and considerably larger, 
group starts out for Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska and Michigan. The migrating 
season lasts until October, November, 
and, in some late years, through the 
first few days in December. 

From October until June, there are 
usually large groups of migratory work- 
ers wintering in South Texas. The 
greatest concentrations are to be found 
in the months of December, January, 
February and March. During this period 
there is an over abundance of citizen 
farm labor throughout South Texas. 


We commend the U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service for its ac- 
tion in reducing the wetback problem to 
one of relatively little consequence, and 
we ask that it continue its vigilance in 
patroling the Border and in keeping 
illegal entries at a minimum. 

We also commend the USINS' for its 
entry into the enforcement phase of 
the Bracero Program. We recognize the 


“very good” or ‘‘excellent.’’ He had list- 
ed 6 as being “bad and inadequate.” 
It must be borne in mind, however, 


that this inspection of housing was 


Bracero ‘Skips’ 


number of these unaccounted-for bra- 
ceros returned to Mexico without ob- 
serving the formality of departing 
through the Contract Centers. Admit- 
tedly there are undoubtedly a number 
who have returned to Mexico without 
proper exit formalities. 

However, sub-officials of the bracero 
program admit that the percentage of 
“skips” runs an average of 3%. Offi- 
cials of the USINS Border Patrol who 
have conducted periodic spot-checks in 
a number of locations in practically all 
of the 24 States utilizing the services 
of contract braceros, state that while 
3% could be the average in areas 
close to the Mexican border, the aver- 
age is higher in areas close to urban 
and industrial areas. In some locations 


This domestic agricultural labor 
force is a skilled force, available, will- 
ing and able to perform any agricul- 
tural labor tasks in South Texas. The 
workers are constantly seeking work to 
supplement summer earnings. 

Yet few of these migrants, all of 
whom are American citizens, are able 
to find work during the winter months, 
unless they are willing to work for 
bracero wages. Thousands were idle 
during the winter of 1954-55. Hun- 
dreds of them, because of absolute ne- 
cessity, worked in the fields with ‘‘spe- 
cial’? braceros, for 30¢ and 35¢ an hour. 
On applying for work, most of it part- 
time, they were told by the farmers that 
unless they were willing to work for 
bracero wages, or rather, the sub-con- 
tract wages the braceros were accept- 
ing, the employer would hire more 
braceros. 

While the International Labor Agree- 
ment specifically states that no bra- 
ceros will be certified to employers if 
citizen labor is available and a tre- 


Summary and Recommendations 


fact that, so long as the contracted 
alien maintains a legal status, he prob- 
ably does not come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the USINS, but we urge the Serv- 
ice to exercise its full responsibility the 
moment the bracero’s status becomes 
illegal through violation of contract. 
Furthermore, we insist that the con- 
tracted worker be treated with kind- 
ness and courtesy at all tmes and that 


made during the off-season in contract- 
ing, and that the majority of the camps 
visited were housing the more perma- 
nently contracted bracero ‘‘specials.”’ 


the percentage of bracero ‘“‘skips’’ was 
more than 5%. 

If the minimum 3% is to be ac- 
cepted, approximately 9,270 braceros in 
1954 changed their status to that of 
wetbacks to help swell the wetback pop- 
ulation of the mid-central States. If the 
percentage holds the same in 1955, and 
all indications until August 1 are that 
it will, 10,500 braceros will ‘“‘jump”’ 
contract in 1955, and join the wetback 
population in the industrial belt. 

In introducing the new Identification 
System, the USINS will undoubtedly de- 
crease the number of bracero “skips” 
since one of the requirements is that 
the employer accompany the bracero to 
the Contracting Center at the termi- 
nation of contract. 


mendous number of citizen laborers 
were avalable in the winter of 1954-55, 
thousands of braceros were contracted 
as “specials” through the Hidalgo Con- 
tracting Center. 

On January 1, 1955, there were 16,- 
756 bracero ‘specials’ in the four Val- 
ley counties. In February, to this total, 
444 new contracts were added plus 240 
renewals. March saw the termination of 
2,196 contracts but 1,544 new contracts 
were issued for a total bracero popvla- 
tion in the Valley of 9,371. 

In April the total number of bra- 
ceros in the Valley was 10,023 and in 
May jumped to 13,187. By June there 
were 22,273 braceros in the Valley at 
the start of the cotton season, and by 
the end of July, while the USINS esti- 
mated that there a total of 57,000, the 
USES stated that there were 60,000 
cotton pickers (braceros) and an addi- 
tional 15,000 braceros engaged in other 
agricultural labor, for a total of 75,000. 
This is the USES Complaince officer 
estimate as of August 5, 1955. 


his individual dignity and rights be 
protected and preserved. 

We commend the U.S. Employment 
Service for its efforts to police the Bra- 
cero Program, recognizing that the 
USES is grossly understaffed and that 
it is a physical impossibility.to give the 
attention to compliance that should be 
given in view of the small number of 
compliance officers allowed. We believe 
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that adequate compliance enforcement 
requires at least one unannounced in- 
spection of every contractor during each 
contract period. Such inspections should 
be made even though no complaint has 
been registered. 

We believe that the strength of a 
law is not necessarily in the severity 
of punishment but in the sureness of 
punishment. We urge that, when it is 
found that a contractor has knowingly 
violated his contract, he be promptly 
deprived of his braceros and that he be 
denied further bracero contracting priv- 
ileges for a period of time. Repeated 
warnings without action merely weaken 
compliance by convincing the contrac- 
tor he will suffer no penalty for viola- 
tion, 

We strongly believe the State Em- 
ployment Commissions must be more 
strict in their requirement that a farm- 
er seek domestic labor before becom- 
ing eligible to contract braceros. There 
must be strict enforcement of the pro- 
vision that, if qualified citizen labor 
becomes available during the time of 
the bracero contract, then the farmer 
must employ the citizen labor, even 
though he must release his braceros 
and pay their 75% guarantee. Only 
through such action can the right to 
work of citizen labor ‘be protected and 
assured. 

We insist that the Secretary of La- 
bor, through the various agencies con- 
cerned, must require that domestic citi- 
zen labor be offered at least as much as 
bracero labor is paid. The phrase ‘‘at 


least as much” also must provide for 
an adjusted hourly wage to compensate 
for the housing, subsistence, insurance, 
ete., which the bracero receives. Such 
“fringe benefits’? represent at least 15 
cents per hour. Accordingly, the farmer 
should be required to offer citizen labor 
at least that much over the bracero 
wage if he is to be considered as having 
honestly tried to get citizen labor. 

We realize that a legitimate labor 
shortage exists in some areas at harvest- 
time, but we believe that most so-called 
“labor shortages’ are actually ‘‘wage 
shortages.’ To date, the term ‘“‘pre- 
vailing wage”’ has been meaningless and 
“prevailing wage determinations’? too 
often are just a farce. The prevailing 
wage determination hearing procedures 
must include employees’ representatives. 
A wage at which no one is willing to 
work and at which no citizen workers 
are working is not a “prevailing wage.” 

We doubt that there is a single agri- 
cultural area in the United States that 
is completely devoid of domestic fiarm 
labor. We insist that, before the Depart- 
ment of Labor establishes a wage as 
the prevailing wage for an area that 
said wage be adequate to attract local 
domestic labor. Otherwise, how can it 
possibly be considered as “prevailing?” 

Obviously, this system of determining 
prevailing wages has not been the prac- 
tice in the past, inasmuch as the very 
areas which have the largest concen- 
trations of braceros also see the heav- 
iest migration of domestic labor to other 
areas. 


We do not believe that there is a 
single area, in Texas where the “farm 
labor shortage” is sufficiently severe to 
warrant the contracting of braceros at 
times other than the harvest seasons. 
Despite that fact, in some areas braceros 
‘are being contracted the year round. 
They do the winter plowing, maintain 
and operate irrigation systems, plant 
and cultivate. There is absolutely no 
evidence that domestic labor is not 
available for this work—and ample evi- 
dence that domestic labor is available 
if a reasonable wage is offered. Farm- 
ers must not be allowed to contract bra- 
ceros when there are qualified domestic 
workers unemployed and available. 

We consider this to be the most fla- 
grant violation of the terms, intent and 
purpose of the International Agreement. 
Effort must be concentrated on ending 
this practice immediately. 

In conclusion, we believe that the 
United States has two primary interests 
it must protect in continuing the la- 
bor-import program. We must protect 
the production of our food and fiber and 
be assured that it will be harvested. At 
the same time, we must protect our own 
citizens against the unfair competition 
of low-wage alien labor. Too often the 
Bracero Program has been governed by 
the first interest to the detriment of the 
second. We must do all in our power to 
guarantee that the interests of one 
group of citizens, the farmers, does not 
place in jeopardy the interests and live- 
lihood of that other great group, the 
domestic citizen workers. 


